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Dr William Henry Welch and Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown Receive Honorary Degrees 


Participants in this Convocation ceremony are, left to right: Dr James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher and Professional Education, Doctor Welch, Chancellor Brown and Commissioner Frank Pierrepont 
Graves. 


Adult Education Explained in Convocation Addresses 


Thought-provoking addresses by educational tribution to the focusing of educational thought 


leaders upon the live topic of adult education 
together with interesting features made the 
66th Convocation of The University of the 
State of New York outstanding among educa- 
tional gatherings. Each of the sessions on 
October 16th and 17th added a significant con- 


upon the central theme of the Convocation. 
The Convocation began with registration of 
delegates on the afternoon of the first day. 
This was followed by a reception in the rotunda 
by the Board of Regents and the Commissioner 
of Education. The musical selections by the 
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symphony orchestra of the Fredonia State 
Normal School and the glee club of the same 
school, known as the Cecelians, featured the 
reception. 

“The Problem of Adult Education ” 
theme for the first session on the evening of 
October 16th. Because of the illness of Chan- 
cellor Chester S. Lord, this session was opened 
by Vice Chancellor James Byrne, who intro- 
duced as the presiding officer Dr Frederick P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation. 
The invocation was pronounced by the Right 
Reverend Edmund F. Gibbons, bishop of the 
Catholic diocese of Albany. 


was the 


There were three speakers at this first session. 
Dr Charles H. Judd of the University of 
Chicago, speaking on the subject “ Why Adult 
Education,” explained that the teachers of the 
country have more adult education 
during the past decade than has any other single 
class of persons. The cause of the adult educa- 
tion movement, he said, is the industrial revo- 
individuals who 


absorbed 


lution, which has forced all 
seek success to acquire knowledges and skills 
which can not be provided in rudimentary 
schools. Because of public interest in the 
matter of training adults, he declared, there 
should be some measure of public control. 

The next speaker was Dr Lawrence Pearsall 
Jacks, principal of Manchester College, Oxford 
University. He told of the progress of the 
adult education movement in England. 

Training for a wise use of the increased 
amount of leisure offers a great opportunity 
to those engaged in education, declared Dr 
Arthur Eugene Bestor, president of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution, in an address on “ Bringing 
Adult Education to the People.” 

The addresses were followed by the impres 
sive ceremony of the conferring of the honorary 
degree of the University, doctor of laws, upon 
two distinguished men, Dr Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, chancellor of New York University, 
and Dr William Henry Welch of Johns Hop- 
kins University. Chancellor Brown was pre- 
sented for the degree by Regent William J 
Wallin, and Doctor Welch by Regent Robert 
W. Higbie. The degrees were conferred by 
Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves. 

The second session was devoted to a consid- 
eration of the theme “ Adult Education in Art, 


Music, Industry.” This session was opened by 


Dr Grant C. Madill, Regent of the University. 
Dr A. R. Brubacher, president of the New 
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York State College for Teachers at Albany, 
presided. Huger Elliott, director of educational 
work of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, told 
of the development of appreciation of art. Dr 
John Erskine, president of the Juilliard School 
of Music, told of the excellent music instruc- 

deplored the 
“ The chief obstacles 


tion in many schools but poor 
guidance in other schools. 
to further progress in our national music edu- 
cation,” he said, “ are the ideals of training held 
by our normal schools and the conception of 
music as an educational subject held by our 
universities.” 

Speaking of the subject “ Adult Education 
and Industry,” Hilda W. Smith, director of the 
Affiliated Summer Schools for Women Work- 
ers in Industry, told of the difficulties women 
workers overcome to complete a program of 
study, and declared that the aim of workers’ 
education is to raise the standards of industry 
through a wider understanding of industrial 
problems and a more responsible attitude 
toward them on the part of the worker. 

The third session of the Convocation was ap- 
propriately devoted to a discussion of the rela- 
tion of the library to adult education, since 
librarians attending the annual meeting of the 
New York Library Albany 
during Convocation Week were in attendance 
at the Convocation. It was 40 years ago that 
the New York Library Association was formed 
at a University Convocation. 


Association in 


This session was opened by Regent George 
Hopkins Bond, who introduced as 
officer Dr Harry W. Rockwell, president of 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo. 


presiding 


Speaking on the subject “The Library and 
Adult Education,” Dr George H. Locke, libra- 
rian of the Toronto Public Library, declared: 
“The fact that education is a process, and not 
a state, that it is possible to acquire 
as one lives, and that it is not only 
but easily obtainable in early manhood, coupled 
with the fact that we are living under a form 
of government that is dependent upon the in- 
telligence of the individual, has enlisted us as 
educational men and women in the work of 
making it possible that no one in this country 
should be handicapped by his geographical loca- 
tion so that he can not have access to books.” 


as long 
possible 


“Rural Education and the County Library” 
was the subject of an address by Alice S. Tyler, 
formerly dean of the School of Library Science 
of Western Reserve University. She asserted 
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that the county library provides the best method 
for book service and is a coordinating agency 
or center for the unified program of rural adult 
education in any community. 

The major advantage of the library in adult 
education, declared Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, 
librarian of the St Louis Public Library, in an 
address on “ The Library and Scholarship,” is 
that its instruments and methods are not formal. 
It should not adopt the methods and objectives 
of the schools, he maintained. 

The Convocation was adjourned by Regent 
Bond and the benediction was pronounced by 
the Reverend William W. Peck, minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Albany. 
the Convocation musical 
selections feature. The 
symphony orchestra and the Cecelians of the 


At each session of 


were an enjoyable 


ur 
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Fredonia State Normal School received much 
favorable comment upon the excellence of their 
musical offerings. 


There was a good attendance at each session. 


Chancellors Hall was crowded at the first 
session and was well filled at the other two 
gatherings. Among those registered at the 


Convocation were 41 city and village superin- 
tendents of schools, 91 district superintendents 
of schools, 166 principals of elementary and 
high schools, 15 supervisors and directors of 
education, 66 representatives of colleges and 
universities, 36 representatives of normal schools 
and teachers colleges, 61 elementary and secon- 
dary school teachers, 108 librarians and 92 
others. 

the addresses 


Because of the interest in 


abstracts are printed on the following pages. 





Abstracts of Convocation Addresses 


WHY ADULT EDUCATION 
DR CHARLES H. JUDD 


University of Chicago 


The teachers of the United States have 
absorbed more adult education during the last 
decade than has any other single class of 


persons. It would perhaps be safe to go further 
and to venture the estimate that the teachers 
of this country are a majority of all the people 
who have continued their intellectual training 
beyond the period of adolescence. 

Whatever the strength of the surviving notion 
that preparation can be completed at the time 
of entrance on one’s professional career, there 
is a surely and steadily increasing acceptance 
of the idea that no teacher is truly professional 
who does not take advantage of the numerous 
opportunities for adult education. 

The situation which is revealed by the fore- 
going is no different in essence from the situ- 
ation which appears in many other spheres of 
professional and industrial life. The idea that 
childhood and youth are the periods of prepara- 
tion for life and that the middle years are to 
be devoted to fixed routine is rapidly being 
replaced by the conviction that all the years 
of life must be years of adjustment and of 
vigorous adaptation to new conditions. 

Industry is compelling a revision of our 
theories and beliefs about education even though 
we are only partly aware of what is going on. 


Indeed, it is true that the whole national plan 
of education has been compelled to expand 
because of the pressure which advancing civili- 
zation has brought to bear on the individual 
and, through the individual, on the educational 
system. The same causes which have filled our 
secondary schools and colleges are now creating 
a demand for the education of adults. 

While Americans are eager for the 
training which will make them successful, they 


very 


are hindered in their efforts to acquire training 


by certain fundamental difficulties. Some of 
these difficulties are personal, and some arise 
out of the present lack of organization of the 
adult education movement. 

One of the drawbacks to a successful evolu- 
adult has been the attitude 


which all of us prone to 


tion of education 


are assume — that 
there is no education without the formality of 
a class and a set course and all the other para- 
phernalia of institutional organization. We 
shall have to be inventive and devise methods 
of administering education to adults which are 
not of the conventional school type. 

Fortunately, modern science has supplied us 
in the radio and the printing press with means 
of communication which promise to make adult 
education possible by methods and on a scale 
never heretofore practicable. The fact that the 
radio and the printing press are at hand does 
not, however, solve the problem. Suitable 
material also must be supplied to be distributed 
by these agencies. 
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The question now arises: Who is to supply 
adult education with its material? The adult 
education movement seems to be confronted at 
this point with a perplexing decision. Is it 
better to the preparation of suitable 
material to private initiative, or is the prepara- 
tion of such material to be recognized as a duty 
in which the public is to participate? 

There is a public interest in the matter of 
training adults which seems to me to dictate 
some measure of public control. The state has 
It has become evident in all 


leave 


a stake in adults. 
the learned professions that continued study is 
It is certainly of public interest that 
and train 


essential. 
parents should know how to: feed 
their children. 
that citizens should have some knowledge of 
the results of careful thinking in the sphere 
of the social sciences. 

When society enjoys the advantages of some 
new mechanical invention or the introduction 
of some new material which compels a group 
of industrial workers to forego the advantages 


of a form of skill which they have cultivated, 


It is certainly of public interest 


is it not to the public interest that society should 
provide for the training of its disadvantaged 
members in some new productive type of skill ? 

Adult education can not be left to those who 
promote it for private gain. Adult education 
is demanded for the good of all; it needs large 
resources in order to secure suitable material 
and in order to make this material available in 
attractive form to the public. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
THE PEOPLE 


DR ARTHUR EUGENE BESTOR 


BRINGING TO 


President, Chautauqua Institution 

We live in a generation of expanding hori- 
zons, in a time of rapid movement, in a nation 
of widespread prosperity and leisure and in a 
world ever more closely bound together. An 
old Chinese proverb indicates that “there is no 
use of a thousand league horse unless you have 
a thousand league man to ride him.” Our task 
is not to create more thousand league horses 
but to produce leaders for the increasing num- 
ber of institutions and powers which our 
mastery of the physical forces of the world 


“ 


has given us. 

Owen D. Young in a recent address said: 
“ America is facing a real danger in the greater 
leisure and greater earning power of persons 
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generally without the necessary balancing quali- 
ties which only a cultural background can give.” 
But it was over 40 years ago that President 
Garfield in an address at Chautauqua said: 
“The American people are gaining leisure and 
upon the use of that leisure the future of the 
Nation will depend.” 

There are three characteristics of our time 
which make it distinctive from previous periods. 
The first is freedom of opportunity, of work, 
of life, such as even today no other people 
have, and which is the most distinctive charac- 
teristic of America. Indeed, it is the finest 
fruit of our national life. 

In the second place, we are peculiarly pros- 
The vast majority of 
comforts and 


perous and comfortable. 

the citizens of America 
conveniences such as only an infinitesimal part 
of any people had a hundred years ago. The 
luxuries which were only at the command of 


have 


the favored classes under every old regime are 
now the common possession of almost every 
class. Indeed, they are often furnished at the 
expense of the state. 

The third characteristic is that leisure, always 
sought by human beings as the summum bonum 
of life, regarded as the hall-mark of the fortu- 


nate and prosperous, has now become the 
practically universal possession of every indus- 
trious person in the western world. Free- 


dom from continuous toil, opportunity to use 
time for become 
the dominant characteristic of 


one’s individual desires, has 
our civilization. 

Leisure has come to us through invention and 
the industrial era. By means of machinery we 
have solved the problem of production and are 
working on the more complicated problem of 
distribution. This universal distribution of 
leisure has come upon us so suddenly that its 
dangers have hardly been appreciated. 

The civilizations of the past have gone down 
when their ruling classes gained leisure and 
found it impossible to use it wisely. 

The idea that education is a life-time process 
that it can be obtained on a part-time basis, 
that it is a cooperative effort, is increasingly 
accepted as the guiding principle in adult edu- 
cation. Everywhere people have an amount of 
leisure which in any previous generation was 
only at the disposal of the most restricted class. 
They have all the instruments of learning, all 
the potentialities for a life of discrimination. 
They are eager for new ideas, they want to 
have new scientific theories, they are anxious 
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to orient themselves in a universe which is 
expanding so tremendously in both the infinite 
and the infinitesimal. | 

Education has been defined as the prolongation 
and cultivation of the curiosity of childhood. 
Vacations are increasingly used for real recre- 
ation of body, mind and spirit. The margins 
of life are the opportunities for culture. An 
increasing number of people are seeing the 
social and cultural implications of their own 
occupations and finding that these offer the 
greatest contribution to their mental develop- 
ment. Those of us who are engaged in the 
education of this generation have the greatest 
opportunity for teaching those who come under 
our instruction of the opportunity which is 
theirs in the use of increasing leisure. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
DR JOHN ERSKINE 
President, Juilliard School of Music 

A change is taking place in the general theory 
of music education. The change is partly a 
return to ideals which prevailed before the days 
of virtuoso performers, like Paganini and Liszt. 
It is partly an adjustment to a new sense of 
the value of the arts in general society. 

One of the worst effects of the over-developed 
virtuoso ideal to frighten the amateur 
away from the art. We knew that no man 
could be a first rate virtuoso and have much 
time to be anything else. In fact, we con- 
gratulated ourselves that we could not study 
music, since there were already too many per- 
formers in the world. 

But there never were too many competent 
musicians in the world, and it is just as easy 
for an adult to be competent in music as in golf. 

Listening to music is not nearly so good for 
us as taking part in the production of it, but 
no matter how firmly one believes this, one 
must admit the convenience of having an 
audience. The amateur will always listen to 
more music than he himself will make. Yet 
there are different ways of listening, and adult 
education ought to train us in the right way. 
The principles of it are quite simple. We 
ought to prepare ourselves for hearing music. 
Even though we have heard it often before, 
we should make a fresh study of it, and go to 
the performance to find something new. 

But I should be very sorry to think that adult 
education in music must be exclusively or chiefly 


was 
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a training of the listener. The best audience 
is always the person who in however modest 
a fashion, has practised the art. It is absurd 
to think that the average adult can not profit- 
ably practice the art of music, even though his 
training in the art has up to now been neglected. 

The opportunity for adult education in music 
is best made clear by enumerating some of the 
musical activities now flourishing in all parts 
of the land. Our public schools everywhere are 
encouraging student orchestras, student bands, 
Those of us interested in 
wondering what will 


student choruses. 


music education are 
become of those singers and players after they 
leave the high schools. Unless we develop for 
them in general society some such opportunities 
as they had in school, they are likely to drop 
their music. The Recreational Association of 
America is giving intelligent attention to this 
problem. Industrial leaders are recognizing the 
social value of music for the general well-being 
of their employes. The college glee clubs have 
devoted themselves more and to a fine 
type of music. The Associated Glee Clubs 
have done great service in increasing the num- 
ber of singing groups and of keeping college 
singers interested in choral work after they 
have left college. In the smaller cities and the 
larger towns of the country the number of 
symphony orchestras is rapidly increasing. 


more 


I have told you the good side of the picture. 
There are several thousand complete orchestras 
in our schools which play the best music very 
well. On the other hand, there are several 
thousand other orchestras not well balanced 
which play bad music and play it badly. The 
fault is not in the children; it is with the 
guidance which they receive. 

Obviously we must find better instructors of 
music in our schools. It is from our school 


system that the adult interest in music is 
branching out. Theoretically, our state educa- 
tional systems, our normal schools, and our 


universities are sympathetic toward the study 
of music and the proper teaching of it. Prac- 
tically, the chief obstacles to further progress 
in our national music education are the ideals 
of training held by our normal schools and the 
conception of music as an educational subject 
held by our universities. 

More than one of our great normal schools 
will confer bachelor degrees or master degrees 
upon music teachers who are in no respect at 
all competent musicians, who can neither play 
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nor sing, who can not properly conduct an 
orchestra or drill a chorus, who can not retain 
the respect of any group of musical children. 

But one of the biggest obstacles to progress 
in all those matters is the conception of music 
as an educational subject which still prevails 
in university faculties. There the arts are con- 
sidered amusements, not subjects proper for a 
cultural discipline. The college boy and girl 
is on the average, I believe, better equipped 
in music when they enter college than when 
they leave it. The hope for adult education in 
music comes at present not from the universi- 
ties but from the high schools, just as the hope 
for sound and public teaching in music comes 
less from the normal schools than from the 
fortunate individuals who were good musicians 
before they went to the normal school, and 
who remained so in spite of the course. Our 
educational authorities ought to look into these 
weak spots and mend them quickly. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 
HILDA WORTHINGTON SMITH 


Director, Affiliated Summer Schools for 
Women Workers in Industry 

Two factors enter into the situation of the 
woman industrial worker, making it necessary 
to give a decided turn in a new direction to 
the program of adult education, if it is to meet 
her pressing needs. One factor is lack of 
elementary schooling, often combined in the 
case of the foreign-born worker with a lack 
of English. The other is the unconscious or 
conscious realization on the part of the women 
in industry that they have problems of their 
own to solve, and that any educational program 
must give them a wider understanding of these 
industrial questions, putting into their hands 
the tools of education in order that they may 
approach a solution. 

Such a new direction has been given to the 
adult education movement, through the process 
of meeting educational needs of the industrial 
group, that a new term has been used to describe 
it. “ Workers’ education,” only about ten years 
old in this country, has come to mean a pro- 
gram which takes into account in administration 
and teaching the special needs of the industrial 


group. 

Suppose the program of workers’ education 
has been established, that through a_ well- 
planned program of study the worker from the 


factory has discovered in the classroom what 
she as a worker needs, taught in a way to make 
progress in learning possible. What in the end 
is it all about? She realizes that such instruc- 
tion will not make it possible for her to get a 
better job or to increase her wages. She has 
struggled against fatigue and discouragement in 
putting through a study program. What has 
she gained? 

Gains in workers’ education must be measured 
not only in terms of individual development 
but also in terms of social responsibility. The 
student industrial worker may have gained 
facility in writing or speaking, she may have 
developed an intelligent appreciation of litera- 
ture. She may have secured through science 
at least a general knowledge of the world 
around her, and she may have learned through 
psychology more about her relations with other 
human beings. Such individual development, 
while it may give her great satisfaction, is not 
the goal of workers’ education. Whether the 
individual, given the tools of greater usefulness, 
really makes use of them for the benefit of her 
fellow workers is the test of any study pro- 
gram. To raise the standards of industry 
through the wider understanding of industrial 
problems and a more responsible attitude 
toward them on the part of the worker becomes 
therefore the aim of workers’ education. Con- 
fronted with a specific situation, out of work, 
faced with a cut in wages, speeded up, taking 
part with fellow workers in arbitration or 
negotiations with employers, the industrial 
worker must draw from her studies not only 
the courage to deal intelligently with such situ- 
ations, but also the wider knowledge giving her 
the power to look at her problem from every 
point of view. But there are wider applications 
which the worker must learn to make of her 
study program. As a citizen of the community 
she must be ready to give service in various 
community organizations, and moreover, those 
responsible for such organizations must be 
ready to put her to work. 

The way ahead for the industrial worker 
who commits herself to a study program is 
long and difficult. Changes in industrial condi- 
tions, bringing about a more extended use of 
the machine, transitions to a shorter work day 
with a greater margin of leisure, make it neces- 
sary for her to take a long look into the future. 
If she is to be more than a cog in the machine, 
she must use every opportunity for education. 
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She must be ready to take upon herself greater 
responsibilities as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of a group, and to fit herself to create a 
more certain basis of life for herself and her 
fellow workers. Given a more assured income 
from industry, a share through cooperation in 
the control of industry, the industrial worker 
may be ready with others interested in adult 
education to look out to new horizons, and 
transform the machine civilization in which she 
finds herself into a new order, giving to human 
beings a new conception of life. 


THE LIBRARY AND ADULT EDUCA- 
TION 
DR GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 
Librarian, Public Library of Toronto 

We are living in a democracy —at least that 
is the name of the government. We are 
dependent for direction upon the intelligence of 
our citizens. That intelligence is exhibited in 
government by the vote of the individual in 
municipal, in state and in federal politics. Each 
census reveals the fact that we have still so 
many illiterates that it is quite possible for it 
to equal in number the votes which separate 
contending parties and thus become determining 
factors. And this does not take into account 
the vast number of persons who are not illit- 
erate, but are unintelligent in that they follow 
blindly and without the exercise of judgment, 
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the leadership of those who would corrupt 
justice and endanger the public safety. 

The fact that education is a process, and not 
a state, that it is possible to acquire as long 
as one lives, and that it is not only possibl 
but easily obtainable in early manhood, coupled 
with the fact that we are living under a form 
of government that is dependent upon the intelli- 
gence of the individual, has enlisted us as edu- 
cational men and women in the work of making 
it possible that no one in this country should 
be handicapped by his geographical location so 
that he can not have access to books. 

That is the first of our quests —that anyone 
who desires to read may find something worth 
while to read. In these days of political and 
social unrest there is more necessity for a dif- 
fusion of knowledge than at any other time 
in the history of the world. 

Another of the quests, another of the prob 
lems of promoting national intelligence is con- 
cerned with getting the people to desire to read 
books. It is a poor book which does not need 
an interpreter. We have to be introduced to 
books as to persons. All books, like all per- 
sons, are not congenial to one. Therefore the 
American Library Association took on the rol 
of introducer, and in a series of tracts or 
pamphlets called “ Reading with a Purpose,” 
they suggested books which authorities on the 
subject had found to be interesting and 
instructive. 


(Continued on page 41) 








The Cecelians of the Fredonia State Normal School 
This glee club and the symphony orchestra of the same school added greatly to the success of the 
Convocation by their musical selections. 
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Board of Regents Awards 
Honorary Degrees 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon Dr Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
chancellor of New York University, and upon 
Dr William Henry Welch of Johns Hopkins 
University at the opening session of the 66th 
Convocation of The University of the State 
of New York on Thursday evening, October 
16th, in Chancellors Hall of the State Education 
Building. Chancellor Brown was presented for 
the degree by Regent William J. Wallin, and 
Doctor Welch was presented by Regent Robert 
W. Higbie. 

The degree was conferred in behalf of the 
Regents of the University by Dr Frank Pierre- 
pont Graves, president of the University and 
State Commissioner of Education. His remarks 
follow : 

EL_mMer E.LtswortH Brown: Disciplined in 
the culture of the Old World as well as the 
New and imbued with the spirit and methods 
of science and philosophy, you have sedulously 
sought to apply them to all the phases of life 
in a great metropolis. Deep student, inspiring 
teacher, broad humanitarian and man of vision, 
you have brought your talents to bear upon the 
guidance of a great university and have devoted 
yourself to the promotion of civilization and 
the service of humanity. Those of us famfliar 


with your productive scholarship in education, 
government and literature, who were so reluc- 
tant to surrender you from these fields, have 
now been reconciled to your translation to the 
wider sphere of administration through wit- 
nessing your conspicuous achievements through- 
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out a quarter century as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and chancellor of New 
York University. 

Native of the Empire Commonwealth and 
returned to it for the culmination of your edu- 
cational career, The University of the State 
of New York greets you as a distinguished 
son and wishes to add her recognition to those 
which have been showered upon you elsewhere. 
By authority of the Board of Regents, then, 
I have the privilege of conferring upon you 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. In 
testimony whereot I offer you this diploma and 
invest you with the appropriate academic hood. 


WittiaMm Henry Wetcu: In the eyes of 
the world at large your chief distinction is 
properly associated with your long and fruitful 
career at the Johns Hopkins University, but 
within the borders of this State we like to recall 
that you were graduated from the Medical 
School of Columbia University and carried on 
your first activities as instructor and research 
worker at the Bellevue (¢ follege of New York 
University. The years in bridge the interval 
between that first professorship and your 
present worldwide eminence as teacher, investi- 
gator, administrator and leader among scientists 
are filled with accomplishments and crowded 
with well-earned honors. No man has done 
more to make available to America the blessings 
of modern scientific medicine and public health 
work. <A pioneer, you have blazed a trail 
leading from the discoveries of Pasteur and 
Koch to the wonders of pathology and bacteri- 
ology demonstrated through the great hospitals 
and research laboratories of today. 

Well have the nations of the world realized 
that 

A wise physician, skill’d our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal. 


and have vied in conferring upon you their 
choicest degrees, medals and orders. Similarly 
The University of the State of New York, 
which has for more than a century fostered 
medical science and _ professional education 
through the institutions it has chartered, esteems 
it an honor to bestow upon you, Dean of 
American Medicine, the honorary degree oi 
doctor of laws. In token thereof the Board 
of Regents has delegated to me the pleasure 
of placing upon your shoulders this hood of 
purple and gold and of delivering to you this 
certificate bearing the University seal. 


Eighty-nine eighth grade boys and girls from 
16 schools of the third district of Broome 
county attended the teachers’ conference on 
October 3d at the Hooper School in Endwell 
to hear a talk by George E. Hutcherson, super- 
visor of guidance in the State Education 
Department, on the selection of vocations. 
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Abstracts of Convocation Addresses 


(C ontinucd 
RURAL ADULT EDUCATION AND THE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 
ALICE S. TYLER 
Formerly Dean, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University 


In 1926 we had for the first time, a compre- 
hensive report on the dearth of library facilities 
for rural dwellers throughout the United States 
and Canada in the study made by the American 
Library Association Committee on Library Ex- 
tension of public library conditions and needs, 
entitled “ Library Extension.” It was revealed 
that those living in rural areas, including towns 
and villages of 2500 population and under, were 
meagerly provided with library facilities; and 
that 50 million people were at that time without 
free book service; of this number 83 per cent 
were living in rural areas. The inequality of 
library opportunity between city and country 
was shown to be startling and indefensible. 
While these figures have been slightly modified 
in the four years since the report, we are con- 
fronted with a situation which is undemocratic 
and which should be a challenge to active effort 
in advancing adult education for rural com- 
munities. 

The one method for providing books for the 
free use of people in rural areas, that is now 
being successfully tried and which seems to 
meet the needs in advancing adult education 
as well as serving both young and old in such 
neighborhoods, is the county library. 

Why should the limit of provision of books 
be set at the city limits? Such an artificial or 
imaginary barrier has been accepted in the past 
without fully realizing the injustice of such 
inequality of opportunity. This barrier is now 
being removed slowly but surely by the definite 
effort of organized librarianship. The county 
library, serving the most rural family, adults 
and children, occupies a strategic position in a 
rural community, similar in many respects to 
consolidated rural school, except that there is 
no limit as to age or residential or district 
boundaries and the books go to the neighbor- 
hoods. With a strong control book collection 


at the county seat or other center and a system 
of book distribution through local branches 
throughout the county, stations, school deposits, 
by telephone requests and personal mail service 


od 
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and by book-auto in regular delivery routes, 
there is a possibility of rendering book service 
to every resident of the county, no matter where 
he lives. Back of the county library service 
there is the state education system for both 
schools and libraries, with vision, stimulus, 
guidance and supervision, fully alive to the 
changing requirements of education for youth 
and adult in a changing civilization. 

The need for educational opportunity through 
books may also lay claim to the financial aid 
of the state, in supplementing county library 
service when county funds are inadequate, 
similar to service that state aid for schools has 
made available in regions of the state where 
local funds have not been sufficient to provide 
adequate school facilities for the children. 

Viewing the rural situation in connection with 
adult education and the county library, these 
conclusions emerge: 

1 The urge for continuous education and per- 
sonal growth should be as strong in rural 
dwellers as in urban dwellers. Human nature 
is much the same in the two environments. 

2 Stimulation and direction is as much needed 
in the country as in the city, probably more, 
because of inherent conservatism, and compara- 
tive segregation in residence and industry. 

3 Book service is an essential factor in rural 
adult education, as urgently needed there as in 
towns and cities. 

4 The county library provides the best method 
for book service and is a coordinating agency 
or center for the unified program of rural adult 
education in any community. 


THE LIBRARY AND SCHOLARSHIP 
DR ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 
Librarian, Public Library of St Louis 

The major advantage of the library in adult 
education is that its instruments and methods 
are not formal. We can and should systematize 
them; we need not formalize them. A library 
does not and should not teach; it merely helps 
the reader to learn. It directs like a guide post, 
not like a man at the steering wheel. 

It has been astutely pointed out by Car! B. 
Roden of the Chicago Public Library that the 
situation calls for “a new pedagogy.” Most 
librarians assume that the kind of pedagogy 
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we have now is quite sufficient —that of the 
schools. But they lose sight of the fact that 
we already have many schools, and that pre- 
sumably they know their own business. Why 
should we try to do badly what they are trying 
to do well? We have already our own objec- 
tives, with methods adapted to obtaining them. 
Why should not the shoemaker stick to his last? 

If the library is to go heavily into the busi- 
ness of systematized adult education — and we 
seem to have decided that it shall—it should 
have at its disposal elementary texts, clearly 
written, but adapted to mature minds, and they 
should be so far as possible self-contained. It 
will not do to assume in presenting subject B 
that the reader is already familiar with subject 
A. A may always be taken up before B in 
college, but readers in a library are bound down 
to no curriculum. 

We need to appreciate that a school or col- 
lege library and a public library are different 
things; a book in one is there for a different 
purpose from the same book in the other. A 
school or college library is subsidiary to the 
plan of instruction determined by the curricu- 
lum. The books in a public library are each 
of them a curriculum in itself. The reader 
reads what he pleases and for what purpose 
he pleases. 

It is quite proper that we should advise him, 
if he asks for advice, but he is under no obli- 
gation to accept our guidance. It is for this 
reason that I am opposed to anything in a 
library that appears like an imitation of the 
rules and methods of instruction properly 
belonging to a school or college — definite 
courses of reading laid down in advance, the 
award of a certificate that the reader has 
followed such a course, etc. All such things 
seem to be likely to create in the reader the 
false impression that he is getting something 
that is the exact equivalent of a school or 
college course. Of course, if he is a serious 
and thorough reader, he may be getting far 
more out of it than the harum-scarum youth 
who barely scrapes through college. Never- 
theless, he is getting it in a different way and 
we should not lose sight of that fact. For this 
reason also I think it a mistake to appoint as 
reader's adviser in a public library anyone who 
has spent enough time in formal teaching to 
acquire the teaching point of view. 

The fact that a school collection and a public 
collection of books are primarily to serve dif- 
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ferent ends, does not of course prevent their 
working together and helping each other. In 
fact there have been cases where each has to 
some extent entered the sphere of the other. 
Most school libraries are used by students to 
some extent for reading unconnected with their 
school work. Most public libraries lend books 
to schools and these are used to promote the 
special ends of the school library. Branch 
libraries in school buildings that serve a double 
function, that of school libraries and _ public 
library branches, are operated in an increasing 
number of library systems and have won suc- 
cess in a limited field. 

We must not forget that giving a thing a 
new name does not make it a new thing. We 
have “ discovered” adult education, not invented 
it. It has been going on unheeded ever since 
there were libraries—ever since there were 
books, ever since language was developed, even 
before that. Giving it a name has focused our 
attention upon it. Now that we are conscious 
of it, we must not flag in our efforts to systema- 
tize it and use it. 


= -~-O———- 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

University Convocation, Albany, October 16th- 
17th 

New York State Teachers Association, western 
section, Buffalo, November 7th and 8th; 
central western, Rochester, October 31st and 
November Ist; central, Utica, October 23d 
and 24th; eastern, Troy, October 23d and 
24th; southeastern, New York City, October 
31st 

State Association of District Superintendents, 
Niagara Falls, December 3d—5th 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Detroit, Mich., February 22-26, 1931 

Teachers’ conferences: second district of Erie 
county, Buffalo, November 6th; first district 
of Suffolk county, Easthampton, November 
7th; first, second and third districts of War- 
ren county, Lake George, November 6th and 
7th; first, second and third districts of Orange 
county, Warwick, November 20th and 21st 


The 24th annual Christmas Seal Campaign 
will be conducted from Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas under the auspices of the national, state 
and local tuberculosis associations. 
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Rochester Board Member 
. ~ °a . 

Lauded for 25 Years’ Service 
State and local school officials congratulated 
James P. B. Duffy upon his completion of 25 
years of service as a member of the Rochester 
board of education on October 2d. During this 
long period his devotion to the public schools 


has been unabated. 





James P. B. Duffy 
Speaking of this service, Dr Herbert S. Weet, 
superintendent of schools, said: “ No person in 
public office has ever been more devoted and 
sincere in facing his responsibility than has 
Mr Duffy. 
to the best of the ability of the public schools 


An education for every child 


of Rochester is with him a serious obligation. 
I know of no man who is more impartially 
guided by the scientific attitude of mind that 
seeks out all the facts, intelligently analyzes 
them, and then squares his conduct with the 
outcome, than is the case with Mr Duffy.” 

Mr Duffy is a native of Rochester. He was 
graduated from Georgetown University in 1901 
and from the Harvard Law School in 1904. 

SS 

Robert M. Dibble has retired as treasurer of 
District 24, Valley Stream, Nassau county, 
after a distinguished service of 35 years as 
school official of the district. He was elected 
clerk in 1895, trustee in 1898 and treasurer 


in 1913. 
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Normal School Faculties 
Discuss Curriculum Revision 

“Curriculum Reconstruction and Experimen- 
tation” was the theme of the annual confer- 
ence of the Association of Teachers College 
and Normal School Faculties held on October 
13th and 14th in Syracuse. Approximately 450 
members of the faculties of the state teacher 
training institutions attended 

At the first session the members were wel 
comed to Syracuse by Superintendent of 
Schools G. Carl Alverson. In an address on 
curriculum building, H. J. Magee, Director of 
the Teacher Training Division of the Depart- 
ment, said that the two major problems befor 
the teacher-training institutions at the present 
time are better training of teachers for small 
schools in supervisory districts and constructing 
a four-year curriculum. 

Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, introduced 
Dr B. F. Bode of Ohio State University 
Doctor Bode discussed “ The Problem of Cur- 
riculum Construction for Teacher Training.” 
Dr Thomas Alexander of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was next introduced by 
Doctor Morrison. Doctor Alexander's theme 
was “ A Suggested Curriculum for the Training 
He declared that a 
full college course should be the minimum 


of Elementary Teachers.” 


training for a school teacher. 

At the dinner meeting Dr Hugo Mearns of 
New York University, described in an inter- 
esting manner “ The Turbulent Undercurrent 
of Young Life.” A musical program was pre- 
sented by members of the association. 

The rest of the conference was given over 
largely to section and group meetings. 

At the business session on the morning of 
October 14th, Clyde R. Miller, director of the 
3ureau of Educational Service, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gave an address on 
“ Teacher Supply, Salaries and Tenure.” 

The new constitution was presented for con- 
sideration and adopted. 

The following officers were elected presi- 
dent, Benjamin H. Matteson, New Paltz; vice 

Nelson, Albany; 
Bowers, Cortland 


president, M. G. secretary- 
treasurer, R. E. 
— 

The addition to the Mohawk High School 
was dedicated with appropriate exercises on 
September 17th. Burton D. McCormick of the 
State Education Department gave the principal 
address. 
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Homemaking Departments;Opened in 33 Centers 


Thirty-three school centers in the State 
opened new vocational departments of home- 
making this fall. This is the largest number 
to be established in any one year since 1920. 
The following places comprise the list: Adams 
Center, Arcade, Bemis Point, Brookfield, Can- 
ton, Celeron, Clinton, Croton-on-Hudson, Crown 
Point, De Ruyter, Ellicottville, Eaton, Falconer, 
Fillmore, Georgetown, Gilboa, Hilton, Lake 
George, Laurens, Leonardsville, Madison, 
Madrid, Manchester, Mannsville, New Wood- 
stock, North Brookfield, Milford, Oriskany 
Falls, Snyder, South Otselic, Valley Stream, 
Valhalla, Waterville and West Moreland. 

In addition to these departments, home eco- 
nomics will be given in the elementary grades, 
junior high school and as an elective course 
in the following centers: Carmel, Chappaqua, 
Clifton Springs, Floral Park, Frankfort, Hart- 
ford, McGraw, North Creek, Port Dickinson, 
Valley Stream and the Van Antwerp School in 
Schenectady. 

Of 33 centers starting the work this year, 
11 are located in central rural schools. As the 
program of the central school progresses home- 


making work is being made an outstanding 
feature of this type of school. 

For the first time in New York State educa- 
tion the itinerant teacher of homemaking is 
being employed in nine of the small high schools 
of the State which are not able to employ a 
full-time teacher of homemaking. Two home- 
making teachers have been engaged, one to teach 
in five schools and the other in four. They 
will cover in two years the usual work done 
in a full-time course in one year. Since these 
schools are in the vicinity of the State School 
of Agriculture at Morrisville, the teachers are 
centered there and travel from school to school 
with the teacher of agriculture. These centers 
are De Ruyter, Eaton, Madison, New Wood- 
stock, Leonardsville, Brookfield, South Otselic, 
Georgetown and North Brookfield. Each school 
has fitted up a room for the home economics 
work with sink, stove, cabinet, tables, cup- 
boards, and necessary kitchen utensils. In 
South Otselic the classes are taught in an 
apartment. The registration already reported 
is indicative of widespread interest of the pupils. 





English Teachers Will Meet 
in Cleveland in November 

The National Council of Teachers of English 
at the annual meeting in Cleveland at Thanks- 
giving time will consider “a curriculum ver- 
tically integrated to develop the tastes and 
powers useful in after-life.” 

There will be section meetings on oral 
English, written composition, reading, grammar, 
adapting to ability, junior colleges, teachers col- 
leges, junior and senior high schools, extra- 
curricular activities. 

— 


‘* Roll Call’’ Is Indorsed 
for Armistice Day Program 
The sounding of the “ Roll Call,” an eight- 
measure musical phrase, has been indorsed by 
many organizations, including the Army and 
Navy and many school systems, as an appro- 
priate part of the exercises on Armistice Day 
and similar occasions. By sending stamped and 
addressed envelop, copies of it may be obtained 
without charge from its composer, Stanley 
Walter Krebs, 1065a Sterling place, Brooklyn, 


a 


Course in Montessori Method 
Will Be Offered in Rome 


The 16th international course in theory and 
practice of the Montessori method will be held 
in Rome from the end of January to the end 
of June 1931. Dr Mario M. Montessori will 
direct it. Further information may be obtained 
from the International Montessori Training 
Course, via Monte Zebio, 35, Rome, Italy. 


—o——— 


Office of Education 
Conducts Teacher Survey 
The United States Office of Education is 
making a study of “the qualifications of teach- 
ers in the public schools, the supply of avail- 
able teachers, the facilities available and needed 
for teacher training, including courses of study 
and methods of teaching,” as authorized by 
Congress. Dr William John Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Education, is directing the study with 
Dr Edward S. Evenden of Columbia University 
as associate director. A group of eminent 
specialists constitutes a board of consultants to 
act as advisers in the undertaking. 
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Dr Chauncey D. Van Alstine 


Dr Chauncey D. Van Alstine 
Named Oral Hygiene Supervisor 


Dr Chauncey D. Van Alstine has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of oral hygiene in the Health 
and Physical Education Division of the State 
Education Department. He is a graduate of 
the College of Dentistry of the University oi 
3uffalo and since 1908 has practised dentistry 
in Weedsport During the World War he 
served in the Dental Corps of the United States 
Army. He was a member of the State 
Assembly in 1928, 1929 and 1930. 


———o0——— 


Dr George J. Dann Heads 
Council of Superintendents 


Dr George J. Dann, superintendent of schools 
at Oneonta, was elected president of the Council 
of Superintendents at the meeting held at the 
Lake Placid Club on September 29th and 30th 
and October Ist. Superintendent Dann served 
as vice president during the past year and 
succeeds Charles S. Wright of Lawrence as 
president. James F. Taylor, superintendent of 
schools at Niagara Falls, was elected vice 
president. E. L. Ackley, superintendent of 
schools at Johnstown, was reelected secretary- 


treasurer. 


ur 


Three District Superintendents 
Have Rural Supervisors 


In three counties of the State district super- 
intendents of schools have the services of full- 
time rural school supervisors in parts of their 
territories. 

Superintendent Charles H. Cheney, of the 
second supervisory district of Westchester 
county, was the first to engage such service for 
the schools under his jurisdiction. His super 
visor, Lorena Frost, is beginning her second 
year of work in the elementary ‘epartments 
of a group of schools in the district 

In Albany county the board of the central 
school district which includes Delmar, | Ismere 
and Slingerlands has engaged Miriam Best as 
supervisor. Edward E. Richmond is the super- 
intendent of schools 

The Cobleskill central district schools have 
the services of Amy Mayo. This is in the 
third supervisory district of Schoharie county, 
of which William D. Aker is superintendent. 


American Education Week 
Begins on November 10th 

The week beginning November 10, 1930, is 
designated as American Education Week 
During this week many schools will keep “ open 
house”’ to parents and other citizens who are 
interested in education. 

The purpose of this annual observance is to 
acquaint the public with the actual work of the 
schools, their ideals, their achievements and 
their needs 

The day-by-day program suggested for 1930 
is as follows: 

Monday, November 10th — The Schools and the 

Enrichment of Human Life 
Tuesday, November 11th— Armistice Day — 

How Schools Promote Patriotism and World 

Understanding 
Wednesday, November 12th — The Schools of 

Yesterday 
Thursday, November 13th— The Schools of 

Today 
Friday, November 14th— What the Schools 

Have Helped the Individual To Achieve 
Saturday, November 15th — What the Schools 

Have Helped America To Achieve 
Sunday, November 16th— The Schools of To- 

morrow and the Future of America 
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Schools in 1828 and 1928 


An indication of the growth in education in 
this State during the past 100 years is gained 
from a comparison of reports for the years 
1829 and 1929. A contemporary review of the 
1829 Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
State of New York 


Common Schools in the 


states as follows: 

Nothing gives us such magnificent concep- 
tions of the real power and future resources 
of our great confederated Republic, as such 
statements as this before us. We are ready to 
believe it the most complete and detailed view 
of schools in a particular republic, that can 
be found in the world. We have space only 
for some of the details of the grand result. 
The returns are from 55 counties, and 757 towns 
and wards; 8069 school districts have made 
reports. The number of school districts in 1827, 
is exceeded by that of 1828, by 358 schools. 
The number of children taught in schools has 
increased, since the last annual report, 29,897. 
The capital of the common school fund amounts 
to $1,684,628.80. The annual avails are $61,854. 
The number of children taught, makes the 
grand total 468,205. The children taught 
between the ages of five and fifteen, amount 
to 449,118. No state in the Union can show 
such a proud and detailed document on a subject 
of such unspeakable importance. 

During the year 1927-28 
ceived from the iollowing: 45 colleges, 83 pro- 
fessional and technical schools, 11 other higher 
10 normal 


reports were re- 


institutions, 249 academies, schools, 


New York City Pupils Will 
Participate in Children’s Fair 


The New York City board of education has 
authorized the participation of schools and 
pupils in the Children’s Fair to be conducted 
December 4th-10th at the American Museum 
of Natural History under the auspices of the 
American Institute. The School Nature League 
has charge of all plans for the holding of the 
fair and of arrangements with exhibitors. Two 
group exhibits and five individual exhibits may 
be entered from each school. 


a 


A testimonial scroll was presented to Dr 
George J. Ryan, president of the New York 
City board of education, at a dinner given in 
his honor on October 4th by the New York 
Principals Association. Leaders of education 


in the State and city paid tribute to Doctor 


Ryan. 


5 special schools, 75 other institutions and 


associations, 59 cities, 84 villages under super- 
intendents and 208 district superintendents. The 
include 


from district 


9566 


reports superintendents 
data for 


maintained academic departments. 


school districts, of which 617 


The cost of maintaining the schools was 
$223,542,544 exclusive of expenses of debt 
service and capital outlay. Including these 
items the total amount expended was 


$324,405,895. 
buildings out of moneys raised by bonds, 
short-term loans, payments to sinking fund 
and refunds, the total were 
$262,854,836. Of this amount the State paid 
$72,112,572, $564,686 federal aid 
paid through the State. The receipts from 
tax on property were $194,113,754. 

The census of children from birth to 18 years 
of age was 3,472,435. 

The number of pupils registered in the day 
classes of the public was 2,058,716, 
which is an increase of 38,290 over the previous 


Excluding payments for new 


expenditures 


including 


schools 


a 


year. Of this number 362,313 were registered 
in the high schools. 

There were also registered in evening schools 
230,465 pupils, of whom 46,410 were registered 
in evening high schools maintaining full four- 


year courses. 


Music Appreciation Hours 
Will Be Broadcast This Year 


The 1930-31 
programs conducted by Walter Damrosch over 


season of music appreciation 
the combined networks of the National Broad- 
October 10th. 
plan there are 


casting Company started on 


Following last season's general 
four series of Friday morning concerts, each 
of which includes 12 programs. 

- < 
grades 3 and 4 and grades 5 


Fridays, 


Programs for 
and 6 will be 


broadcast on alternate beginning 
October 10th; and programs for grades 7, 8 
and 9 and for high schools, colleges and music 
clubs will be presented on alternate Fridays, 
beginning October 17th. 
oe 

Pupils of the Springwater Union School issue 
an attractive and interesting school paper twice 
a year. It is known as the Flashlight and 
contains items of school news and other articles 
written by the pupils. 
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Grand Gorge Central Rural School 


y 


Grand Gorge Central Rural School Dedicated 


The new central rural school at Grand Gorge, 
Delaware county, was dedicated on October 
18th. Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the Rural Edu- 
cation Bureau of the Department, gave the 
principal address. The building was completed 
in record time, having been started on May 7, 
1930, and completed on October 7th. 

The program for dedication day included a 
cross country race between Grand Gorge, Jeffer- 
son, Hunter and Worcester, in which Grand 
Gorge and Jefferson tied for first place, and 
a track and field meet, won by Grand Gorge, 
with Jefferson second, Hunter third and Gilboa 
fourth. 

The new building has a pupil capacity of 400 
pupils in its seven classrcoms, three recitation 
rooms and the laboratory. There is also a large 


gymnasium and auditorium and a library and 
study hall. The entire building cost approxi- 
mately $110,000, including site and furniture. 
At present there are approximately 250 pupils 
registered in the school. 

Although there has never been any academic 
instruction given in Grand Gorge, the school 
opened this fall with a full junior-senior high 
school curriculum and a registration of 110 in 
that department. All but one of the central 
district's one-room schools have been closed. 

Robert J. Shillinglaw is principal. The board 
includes Seymour N. Murphy, president ; George 
Moore, James Moore, Joseph Enderlin and 
Charles Dent. George Lounsbery is clerk and 
Charles Harley is treasurer. 


East Rockaway Made Superintendency District 


The East Rockaway board of education has 
appointed Harold F. Studwell superintendent of 
schools in District 19, Nassau county, following 
the establishment of a village superintendency 
by the State Education Department. Mr Stud- 
well has been supervising principal for the past 


five years. He is a graduate of St Lawrence 


University and of Columbia University, where 
he received his master’s degree in public school 
administration. Before going to East Rockaway 
Mr Studwell was on the faculty of the Port 
Washington High School. He is secretary and 


treasurer of the Nassau County Schoolmen's 
Association 
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Department Announces Winners 
of Scholarships for Veterans 

The State Education Department has an- 
nounced the names of the winners of the special 
scholarships for soldiers, sailors, marines and 
nurses awarded as a result of the examinations 
held on September 12th under the provisions 
of chapter 690 of the Laws of 1930. This 
chapter provides for 450 state scholarships for 
the benefit of resident soldiers, sailors and 
marines who shall have served as such in the 
army, navy or marine United 
States in the World War and been honorably 
discharged from such service, and for the chil- 


corps of the 


dren of such soldiers, sailors and marines who 
died while serving in the armed forces of the 
United States or as a result thereof, and trained 
nurses with a similar record of service, and 
who shall have or acquire the necessary qualifi- 
cations as to secondary or other preparatory 
education to be required by the Commissioner 
of Education. Each of the scholarships entit'es 
the holder to his tuition, in a sum not exceeding 
$100 a year, in any college, university, normal, 
technical or trade school of his selection, located 
within the State, such tuition to be paid by the 
State together with an additional sum of $100 
a year for the maintenance of the holder while 
in attendance upon the instruction. 

Only 35 scholarships were awarded and there 
about 40 these 


were candidates for 


scholarships. 


only 
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Department Organizes Course 
for Training Industrial Teachers 
To meet the increased demand for well- 

qualified teachers in the industrial and techiical 

high schools of the State the Industrial Educa- 
tion Bureau of the Department in cooperation 
with the Rochester board of education and 

Rochester Engineering Society started a train- 

ing course in Rochester on October 6th, which 

will meet two evenings a week for 20 weeks. 

The enrolment of the class is made up of 

graduates in engineering, science or architec- 

ture who wish to teach such technical subjects 
as structural design, machine and tool design, 
electrical design, industrial chemistry, building 
construction and estimating, and related mechan- 
ics or science. Psychology, methods of teach- 
ing and organization of courses will be taught. 
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Institute for Research Offers 
Advice on Vocations 

known as 

prepared 


A special research service 
“Careers” for educators is being 
under the direction of Dr John A. Lapp of 
Marquette University. Its purpose is to place 
at the disposal of all those who are called upon 
to give vocational advice and guidance a pano- 
the entire field of careers open 
The service consists of 


ramic view of 
to young people today. 
the production of 


parts: (1) research 


monographs covering the professions and major 


two 


vocations, presented in an interesting, readable 
manner, well-illustrated, but which are at the 
same time authentic since they are based on 
unbiased and exhaustive research of national 
scope; and (2) the maintenance of a clearing 
house of vocational research for the purpose 
of furnishing detailed and special information 
on any and all careers. In the monographs 
composing a part of this service the aim is to 
give a true picture of conditions as they actually 
exist in the profession or vocation treated. In 
each monograph are. sections setting forth the 
attractive and unattractive sides of the career, 
the daily routine in actual practice, the personal 
characteristics necessary for success in the 
career, and the possible ways of getting started 
in the career. This service is being carried on 


by the Institute for Research, Chicago. 


Teacher for 45 Years 
Dies in North Tonawanda 
Forty-five years of service to the schools of 
North Tonawanda, 43 of which were spent as 
first grade teacher in the Goundry School, is 
the record achieved by McKeen, who 
died on July Sth, after a brief illness. Miss 
McKeen recognized as an outstanding 
primary teacher. In her death the people of 
North Tonawanda have suffered a great loss. 


Carrie 


was 


——O— — 


The Red and Black, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College weekly paper, will award a cup 
to the secondary school weekly newspaper 
judged the best in a national contest, which will 
close on December 6th. Further information 
may be obtained from the contest editor of the 


college paper at Washington, Pa. 
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